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Aur. X 11 1. — A Memoir of the Primitive Church of Malay Ala, or 
of the Syrian Christians of the Apostle Thomas, from its first 
rise to the present time, by Captain Charles Swanston, of 
the Honourable East India Company's Madras Military Service. 
— Communicated by the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
Hot/at Asiatic Society. 

(Concluded from page 02, No. III.) 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
the rnr.sr.NT state or the Syrian christians of mai.ayXi.a — their creeds 

AND DOCTRINES — THEIR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Fiiom the year 1661 to the present day, the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar have remained a divided people. The churches which have 
maintained their independence of the Roman pontiir are in number 
fifty-seven; their number of officiating priests, commonly called cala- 
mus, is one hundred and forty-four ; and the families belonging to their 
churches, at the lowest computation, are reckoned at thirteen thousand 
live hundred, or about seventy thousand souls. They consider them- 
selves as the true descendants of the (lock established by Saint 
Thomas, and acknowledge the ecclesiastical authority of the patriarch 
of Autioch, or Mosul, from whence they continued, after their se- 
paration from the Roman Catholics, till the year 1751, to receive their 
metropolitan. But that ancient patriarchal authority having become 
nearly extinct, and incompetent to the appointment of learned men, 
their metropolitans have, since that period, been elected and con- 
secrated from amongst themselves. 

Their designation, sanctioned by their own use, is that of Syrian 
Christians of Malayala, but they arc called by the other sects Jacob- 
ites, Schismatics, or New Christians ; and are generally known through 
Travancor under the common appellation of Mapallas. The name, 
however, by which they are recognised in all parts of India, is that 
of Christians of Saint Thomas ; and imports an antiquity far beyond 
any other sect. 

Whatever credit may be thought due to the current tradition of 
these Christians, that the Apostle Thomas planted the seed of the 
Gospel among them, so much may be considered established beyond 
contradiction, that they existed in Travancor as a flourishing people, 
connected with the Syrian church, from the first centuries of the 
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Christian cm ; and that considerable grants, immunities, and pre- 
cedencies, were conferred on them by the native princes, the greater 
part of which have been uninterruptedly enjoyed, and are now visible 
among them. Tliey identify themselves with the subjects of the 
before-mentioned traditions; and bear undoubted marks of their 
Syrian original, and of the high dignity and honours to which, in 
former times, they were raised. 

On their first discovery by the Portuguese, the Syrian Christians, 
separated by their religion and social customs from the other classes 
of the community, were found to possess a peculiarity of moral fool- 
ing, and to be of considerable importance. They were distinguished 
by their conscientious regard to truth, and their general manliness 
and independence of character ; and were considered us constituting 
the chief strength of the princes by whom they were protected and 
employed. Their clergy was a learned body ; their creeds and 
doctrines bore internal evidence of their being a primitive church. 
Roman Catholicism was unknown to them; the worship of images they 
regarded as idolatrous, and purgatory as fabulous. They admitted 
neither extreme unction, marriage, nor confirmation, as sacraments, 
and held not transubstantiation as a doctrine. 

Their decline may be traced to the following causes : the appear- 
ance of the Roman Catholics on their shores, and the preponderating 
influence of the Portuguese with the Hindu governments; the de- 
struction of their most ancient monuments, and loss of their rights 
of nobility, during that short and calamitous interval in which they 
were all nominally subjected to the papal power. 

The dissolution of the petty sovereignties into which the pro- 
vinces, now constituting the kingdoms of Travancor and Cochin, were 
formerly divided, produced a sad reverse in the condition of the 
Christians, who, considerable as to numbers and influence, us regarded 
the several states through which they were distributed, forming a 
distinct principality of themselves, subject to one ruler in temporal 
as well as spiritual affairs, and holding a footing in the land equal to 
that, of the nobles, acted a distinguished part in the history of theii 
country ; whereas, upon that dissolution, they formed but a small 
integral part of a large community, and, having no public share in 
its affairs, their remaining consequence was left to depend solely on 
the opinion that their former power bad created. 

But, independent of these causes, there are others which may 
be set down, equally, as the general and direct consequences of 
their reverse of fortune: — their mutual fears, jealousies, and dis- 
cords, terminating in a fatal anil apparently irreconcilable schism in 
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llieir body: the interruption of Unit regular intercourse with Syria, 
whence flowed their peculiar spirit, and on which depended their 
moral and ecclesiastical condition ; the ignorance of the clergy, and 
their gradual decrease in the knowledge of the only language that 
contained the principles of divine knowledge; the loss, in their union 
with the Jesuits, of that .pure system of religion and morals by which 
they were formerly so eminently distinguished ; the introduction of 
many superstitious practices, and a gradual assimilation towards many 
of (he worst customs and vices of the country. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages of their situation, and the 
misfortunes they have suffered, under all the causes of deterioration 
which have been mentioned, they still retain some of the virtues by 
which they were formerly distinguished. They are remarkable for mild- 
ness and simplicity of character, rectitude of conduct, veracity, plain 
dealing, and attention to their religious duties. They arc strikingly 
superior to the other tribes amongst whom they live ; and although 
they have lost the sentiment, character, and high station, which they 
once possessed, they arc still greatly respected by the Brahmans and 
Nairs of the country. 

Their pursuits are varied, though chiefly confined to agriculture 
and trade ; but the majority derive their scanty sustenance from daily 
labour. Many among them, however, are highly respectable, espe- 
cially those of the class termed Taragau ; yet there are none who can 
justly be styled men of property. 

The sad efl'ects of the oppression under which they so long laboured 
arc still visible in the fear they manifest of attracting notice, and in 
their great indolence. No manly exercises arc practised : the use of 
the spear and the gun is forgotten; and the warlike propensities of 
their ancestors arc entirely obliterated. Their anxiety appears to be 
to avoid public observation, and not to excite envy by the exhibition 
of cither comfort or happiness in their houses. 

Their clergy are extremely poor : they derive a precarious and 
inadequate, support from the offerings of the laity on festival days, 
and on the administration of the occasional rites of the church ; but 
which afford a scanty sustenance, and, in very few instances, exceed 
the yearly allowance of sixty rupees to a cataniir : yet, even this is 
obtained with considerable difliculty. 

Their metropolitan lives independently of his dioccss, and is no 
burden on the penury of his people. He is maintained by the funds 
of (he College of Cottayam, from which he receives a yearly income 
of six hundred rupees. This is the sole revenue of the spiritual ruler 
of this ancient church. One, who in his outward appearance, as well 
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as in his domestic economy, has no pomp or ostentation. Hi? life 
is abstemious, his tabic frugal, and his habit plain. Nor is he in any 
way to be distinguished from the clergy amongst whom he lives, ex- 
cept on occasions of ceremony, when he assumes the pontifical robes, 
and the insignia of his office. 

Many of their churches are in a state of great dilapidation and 
decay, and some in ruins. Among these may lie mentioned the very 
ancient church of Nuranum, which tradition refers to apostolic times ; 
the large church of Cadambanat, not unlike an Knglish cathedral in 
its lofty roof and lengthened chancel ; the large church of Parti, 
capable of containing fifteen hundred people; and the ancient cathe- 
dral church of Angainale, both of which were destroyed by Tip 6 
Sui,t,(n, on his invasion of Tiavaueor, in the year 1790. 

Their poverty, perhaps, as well as superstition, have imposed on 
the Syrian Christians their excessive fasts, five annual lents, during 
which both clergy and laity abstain not only from (lesh, fish, and 
eggs, and from tasting spirituous liquors, but from all kinds of 
food in which there is milk or butler. In Lent, their fast is ob- 
served with rigid severity for filly days; the. same in Advent. That 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, from the first to the fifteenth 
of August; that of the Apostles, which begins immediately after 
Pentecost, for fifty days ; and that of the Birth of our Saviour, for 
twenty-live days before Christinas. Besides these annual fasts, the 

Wednesdays and I'Yidays throughout the: year are set aside as days 
of fasting, beginning at sunset of the preceding day, and ending at 
sunset. 

All these observances arc ordered under pain of excommunication, 
and kept with strictness as to the quality, but not as to the quantity, 
of 1'ood, people of great age being alone exempted. 

The Popish ceremonies and customs which have been gradually 
admitted among the doctrines and rituals of their church, give an 
appearance to their service of the Roman Catholic, worship ; they use 
a version of the Bible made by apostolical men ; their liturgy is that 
which was formerly read in the churches of the Patriarch of Anlioeh, 
and their language is the Syrian, the very dialect of our Lord and his 
apostles; their creed coincides with the articles of faith of Athaiia.-ius, 
but without its damnatory clauses ; they deny the tenets of the \es- 
torian heresy; they believe in Cod the father, Son, and Holy Cliost ; 
that Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, and was incarnate 
God and man; and. that Christ appeared upon earth for the salvation 
of mankind, through whose blood and merits atonement was made for 
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the sins of men ; they hold the regeneration of the soul to righteous- 
ness, and they believe that the souls of the blessed will not see God 
till after the day of universal judgment. 

They commonly acknowledge seven sacraments — baptism, and 
the Lord's supper, ordination, confirmation, extreme unction, penance, 
and marriage; they make use of holy oil in baptism, and in the 
administration of the sacraments ; they practise auricular confession, 
i' ven as children from the age of seven and upwards; they say masses 
for the repose of the souls of the dead. In former limes they con- 
secrated with cakes, in which honey and salt were mixed, and which 
were baked in the church with many ceremonies and prayers ; instead 
of common wine they made use of a liquor expressed from dried 
grapes steeped in water; and, when raisins were not to be had, the 
juice of the cocoanut-tree was substituted. These customs continued 
till the time of the Archbishop Mar Joseph, who introduced the wafers 
of the Romnn Catholic church, and the wine of Portugal. In the 
present age they have reverted to their ancient rites, and consecrate 
with cakes made of wheaten flour, prepared with salt and leaven, that 
are baked in the church ; still, however, adhering to the wines of 
Europe, generally Madeira, in which the bread is dipped and given 
to the laity. 

In the form of baptism they use cold and warm water mixed ; the 
sign of the cross is marked on several parts of the body with conse- 
crated oil ; no particular age is deemed essential by the laity, some 
say it should be within forty-one days of the birth, but it often hap- 
pens that the child is not baptised till it has attained a much greater 
ago. Women who are delivered of boys do not enter the church for 
forty days after their confinement; for daughters, the number of days 
is doubled, when the mother presents herself at the altar, and oilers 
her child to God and the church. 

In marriage, although acknowledged as a sacrament, they have 
no particular religious rites ; they content themselves with calling in 
the first catanilr that presents himself, to deliver the benediction ; and 
sometimes the parties arc contracted with superstitious ceremonies, 
resembling the practices of the Hindus. 

In burial they use no coffin ; the custom of burying in the church 
is very common, but is unattended with any peculiar and fixed religious 
ordinances ; they bewail the dead in loud lamentations; wax candles 
are carried in procession; incense is burnt; solemn dirges are chaunted; 
masses for the repose of the souls of the deceased arc repeated for forty 
days ; and they celebrate the memories of their departed relations and 
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friends in feasts. Their metropolitans arc interred with many observ- 
ances peculiar to the church, and the body is placed in the grave seated 
in a high wooden chair, dressed in the episcopal robes, having a wooden 
cross suspended from the neck, holding another in the light-hand, 
and the pastoral staff in the left. 

They admit no images within their churches ; in some of them a 
painted figure of the Virgin Mary is to be seen with the infant .Jesus 
in her arms, which is regarded as an ornament and not as an object 
of idolatrous worship : they venerate the cross, and display it on the 
altar, and in various parts of the church, in gold and silver, in wood 
and stone. The services and observances of their church approximate 
more nearly to the Armenian church than to that, of any other; the 
prayers are chauulcd by the priests with a loud voice, the oldest 
catanar always presiding. During the. performance of divine service 
there are intervals of silence, in which the priests pray in a suppressed 
tone, accompanied by frequent prostrations and crossings on the 
forehead and breast; the people, at the same time, repeating to them- 
selves the prayers that have been translated and taught to them in 
Malayal'ma, prostrating and crossing themselves after the manner of 
the catani'irs. At the conclusion of the service, the elder priest (or 
the metropolitan if he is present) comes forward, and all the congre- 
gation pass by him as they quit the church, receiving his blessing 
individually. If any person has been guilty of any immorality the 
benediction is withheld ; this, in their ancient, primitive, and patri- 
archal state, was accounted a great punishment, but, in the decline 
of their church, they have to lament the decay of piety, and the loss 
of that respect and awe for the institutions of their forefathers. 

On the Sabbath day divine worship is performed twice. In Lent, 
and in the other great fasts, three times a day ; in the morning, in the 
evening, and at midnight; at the last hour the attendance of the laity 
is not regular, but no one fails to be present at the two preceding, to 
receive the blessing from their spiritual guides, and to offer in return 
their vow of peace and obedience, a ceremony tlv.il consists in taking 
between their hands those of llio eatanars, and kissing them, after 
having raised them on high. 

They hold in the highest respect their patriarch of Antioch or 
Mosul, ami make mention of him in their prayers; their metropo- 
litans, for the time being, are prayed for by name in their daily 
liturgy. It is the duty of the metropolitan, assisted by the clergy, to 
watch over the morals and manners of bis flock ; his authority is 
paramount over the spiritual affairs of the church, and he is the sole 
judge in all ecclesiastical causes. In the temporal concerns of his 
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people he yet exercises an extensive influence, although in civil, as 
well as in all criminal cases, they are now subject to the laws and 
courts of the country, and to the final decision of its sovereign. 

The civil power interferes, under no circumstances, with the 
punishment of the clergy ; the guilty cataniir is delivered over to the 
ecclesiastical authority to be dealt with agreeable to the ancient laws 
of the church, which also takes cognisance of all crimes of adultery, 
seduction, const u prat ion of virgins, swearing, abuse of the holy orders 
or of their religion, lighting in the church, and many others. In the 
case of a Hindu, or other unbaptiscd person, committing adultery 
with, violating, or seducing a Syrian woman, the delinquent, on a 
representation being made to the sovereign, is sent to the metropo- 
litan to sutler the punishment awarded by their customs. 

The church discipline was in former times extremely severe ; its 
censures were greatly dreaded ; the excommunicated murderer, or 
other heinous offender, was never absolved even in death; but this 
punishment is not now always practicable either with the priests or 
lailv, who have their relations and friends to take their part. 

The sacred orders are held in great esteem amongst the laity ; 
they have three orders of priesthood — bishops, priests, and deacons ; 
the bishops are styled metropolitans, and the priests calamus. The 
malpans are learned men in holy orders, professors, or doctors, like 
the rabbins amongst the Jews, instructors of youths intended for the 
priesthood. 

The metropolitan is elected from amongst the malpans and senior 
eatanars, and is either nominated by the metropolitan for the time being, 
or by the clergy and ciders of the church, who, in general assembly, 
approve or reject the candidate. If there are several candidates lots 
are drawn, after an invocation of the divine blessing, in allusion to 
the circumstances recorded in Scripture of the appointment, of a 
successor to Judas Iscariot. One bishop consecrates another. For 
many centuries the dignity of archdeacon, and afterwards of metro- 
politan, was hereditary in the family of Palikommatla, which went 
over to the Roman Catholics upwards of KiO years ago, and is now 
extinct. Their history says, " Knai Tiioma, or Mar Thomas (an 
Armenian merchant, who came over in the year a.d. .')4. r >), and the 
bishop and doctors, after consulting together, agreed, that the right 
to rule over all the churches in Malayiila could not be taken away 
from the families out of which the Apostle Thomas ordained priests, 
and in conformity herewith, from those families were, to bo chosen 
such as were to have jurisdiction, and to be archdeacons! and, while 
this continued, bishops were in the habit of coining from Anlioch, who 
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gave all the authority in Malaysia to the archdeacons, and this con- 
tinued till the Portuguese took the fort of Cochin. These foreign 
mctrans, who came hy order of the patriarch, have never done 
any thing, either great or small, without, the permission of the inetran 
of the family of l'alikommutta governing in Malayula, with whose 
consent they ordained and gave the anointing oil for baptism, ex- 
treme unction, &c. as also did the native metropolitan." 

Archdeacons they have none at. present, hut the appointment rests 
with the metropolitan. Formerly native archdeacons ruled over the 
church. 

The priests are generally of the best and most respectable families; 
and, consequently, upon their character, as to morals and information, 
depends, in a great degree, that of the district in which they reside. 
There are commonly more than one eatanar to a church, and some- 
times as many as five or six. A lad is chosen by the presbytery, 
always of a family belonging to the parish, and presented by the 
church to the metropolitan for minor orders, which arc never with- 
held unless the principles and moral conduct of the candidate are 
extremely exceptionable ; but the further orders are conferred at the 
discretion of the metropolitan. The celibacy of the priests is with 
them rather a custom than a dogma: they admit not only, that, it 
is not. required by Scripture, but. also its evil tendency and conse- 
quences. It is only forty years since lour of their principal calamus 
were, married ; and in later years, some of them were induced to 
marry by the influence and persuasion of the ISiilish authorities in 
Travancor, and a marriage gift of four hundred rupees, presented by 
the sovereign of the country, to induce them to return to the ancient 
usage of their forefathers, and to enter the nuptial state. The feeling 
of the church is, however, against, it. 

The ordinary dress of the metropolitan is a loose vestment, of dark- 
red silk, with a large golden cross hanging from the neck. On public 
occasions, a yellow muslin robe is thrown over his under garment, he 
wears the episcopal mitre, and in his hand he bears the crosier, or 
pastoral staff. 

The established dress of the priests consists of a white loose shirt 
worn over large white trousers ; and when they add to this a long 
gown of the same colour, they arc in full clerical attire. They allow 
their beards to grow and to descend over their breasts, which gives 
them a very patriarchal appearance. The hair of the head is cut 
short around, to resemble a crown or tonsure; and is exposed to view 
when officiating in the church. At other times the head is coveted 
cither with a square piece of cloth, or coloured silk, (he corners of 
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which are loosely crossed upon the forehead, and permitted to (low 
over the shoulders and down the back. 

In (he costume of the people, (here is nothing peculiarly striking 
lo distinguish it from the common dress of the country. The men 
are naked, with the exception of a piece of white cloth that conceals 
the body from the waist to (lie knee, the quality of the cloth con- 
stituting the only difference between the rich and poor. On the 
head, a square handkerchief of coloured silk, or white cloth is worn, 
when abroad, travelling, or on occasions of ceremony. They shave 
their beards, but let the hair of the head grow to a great length, which 
is tied up into a knot behind, and fastened there with a cross of gold 
or silver, or some other kind of metal. The women display on their 
legs, just above the ankles, large bangles of silver, brass, or copper; 
and have always suspended on their bosoms, hanging from their necks, 
a cross of gold, or of other metal. The cloth with which they are 
covered is put. on in folds around the loins, and extends to the middle 
of the leg : they wear on the upper part of the body a chemise, which 
conceals (heir breasts, and descends below the waist, over the folds 
of the lower garment. When they go to church, or when they visit 
their prelates, they put on a white cloth, that reaches from the crown 
of the head to the ground, and hides from view every part of the 
body but the face. 

The people, are of a very interesting and handsome appearance, 
possess tine persons, au elevated and even haughty carriage. In their 
manners they are ceremonious, although marked with, perhaps, rude 
simplicity ; and in their discourse they are very prolix. They arc 
ignorant and uneducated, much given to soothsayers and omens ; but. 
extremely inquisitive and curious, and very jealous of all interference 
with their religion, immunities, or customs. 

They marry immediately they attain the age of puberty. The 
women are extremely modest, pious, and retired, notwithstanding the 
libertinism of their neighbours ; the men arc affectionate husbands 
and fathers, and kind masters to their slaves, whom it is by no means 
uncommon for them to adopt, when they have no children of their 
own. 

In their repasts they are extremely temperate, seldom eating meal, 
and never drinking spirituous liquors. Their food consists of boiled 
rice, with salt, ginger, a little ghi, black sugar, the roots and fruits 
of (he country, salt-fish, curds, oil-cakes, and milk. 

Before their parents, ecclesiastics, and superiors, they stand un- 
covered, holding the left hand before the mouth. 

In their assemblies, it is only the aged and (he most elevated in 
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lank that speak ; tlic others, unless addressed, observe a strict silence. 
In the roads, when two meet, the interior uncovers liis head, and in- 
clines his body forwards. This is a mark of respect shewn to old age, 
persons of rank, and to the clergy. 

The style of their houses does not diflcr from the other habitations 
of the country. The form of their oldest churches is of Saracenic 
origin — long narrow buildings with low entrances, having buttresses 
supporting the walls, and sloping roofs. The more modem churches 
approximate a little lo (he style introduced by the Jesuits, and have 
pointed arched windows, circular and fretted ceilings over the altar 
and choir, with the beams of the roof exposed to view. They are 
little ornamented, and kept generally in a state of uncleanliness and 
decay, very unbecoming places of Christian worship; but which, how- 
ever, is alone to be attributed to the extreme poverty of the nation, 
and not to any decline in the community of that feeling of respect for 
the religion of the Gospel, and the creed of their forefathers. 

The churches which acknowledged the supremacy of the pope, 
and continue in the pale of the Latin church, are called Syro- Roman 
churches, and the people, old Christians. They are more numerous 
now than the members of the original church, consisting of ninety- 
seven parishes, with a congregation of ninety thousand souls, and 
with the converts from other tribes to the Roman Catholic religion, 
form a population of one hundred and (ifty thousand persons, living 
under the three ecclesiastical jurisdictions already mentioned, viz. 
Cranganore, Cochin, Quilon, and Vorapoly. 

These Syrian Christians, although they acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the Roman pontiff, and remain attached to the, Catholicism 
of St. 1'eter, arc distinguished from the neophytes to that faith, in 
refusing to pray in Latin, and in retaining the ancient language of 
their primitive church for the performance of all the services of the 
church, a mixture of the rituals of Syria and Rome. 

After the suppression of the Jesuits, (he Syro-Roinau Catholic 
churches in Travancor and Cochin were attached to Ooa, and wen: 
supplied with Portuguese clergy from that place ; but the institution 
of Verapolyt which is composed of Carmelite friars, and receives its 
bishops and clergy from the Propaganda Society at Rome, has 
gradually encroached upon the governments of the Archbishop of 
Cranganore, anil of the liisliop of Cochin and Quilon, who are suf- 
fragans of the Primate of Ooa, and now exercise as extensive a 
jurisdiction as cither of them. 

The Dutch, whilst in possession of Cochin, endeavoured to extend 
their political influence by all'ording protection lo the Roman Catholic 
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Christians, who in consequence of llie friendship of that power, their 
own number, and the presence of European prelates, enjoyed a cer- 
tain portion of civil rights: but their morals are singularly depraved. 
The Christian religion has degenerated in (lie Roman Catholic church 
of Malaysia into the most abominable superstitions ; which are equal 
to many, if not to all, of the disgusting ceremonies of the monstrous 
worship of Brahma. Their clergy arc corrupt, licentious, and igno- 
rant : many of (hem do not understand the breviary which they are 
obliged daily to recite — some of them can scarcely read it. They 
resist the circulation of the Bible amongst their Hocks, condemn the 
reading of it as a sin, and fulminate the thunder of excommunication 
against the possession of the sacred volume, as the leader of schism, 
dissension, and insubordination. 

The people arc kept in utter darkness, no proper religious instruc- 
tion is allbrdcd them ; the outcasts of society arc sought after as 
converts ; the pariars, or lowest castes, are preferred to those of a 
more elevated rank, and chosen as their associates, and domestics; 
from whence arises I lie contempt in which the Roman Catholics are 
hold by every respectable Hindu in the country. The horror with 
which the former degraded people arc considered has passed to the 
latter, and both are now nearly confounded throughout India. 

The Indian convert to the popish faith is commended for devout 
ignorance, and an unlimited obedience to the orders of the church ; 
he is (aught that a good Christian is he who comes frequently to 
church ; who presents the oblation which is ollcred to God upon the 
altar; who docs not taste of the fruits of his own industry until he 
has consecrated a part of them to God ; who offers presents and tithes 
to his church ; implores the patronage of the saints, and receives, 
with implicit credulity and admiration, the fabulous tales concerning 
their miracles, which arc made the subject of the instructions that the 
clergy oiler to the people. No mention is made of the love to God, 
resignation to his will, obedience to the laws, or of justice and 
charity towards men. The convert changes the object, not (lie spirit 
of his religious worship, and endeavours to conciliate tltc favour of 
the true God by means not. unlike to those which he had employed in 
order to appease his falso deities : religion, according to the concep- 
tions of the Indian Roman Catholic Christian, comprehends nothing- 
else than a scrupulous observance of external forms, and a tacit belief 
in the legendary history of the saints, whose names crowd the Romish 
calendar, and the rites by which he persuades himself that he will 
gain the favour of heaven, are. so absurd as to be a disgrace to reason 
and humaiiilv. 
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The Roman Catholic Christians of Malayala are destitute of the 
virtues which abound among people who continue in a simple stale of 
ignorance ; they arc strangers to the arts which embellish a polished 
age, and having no sense of decorum or propriety of conduct ; there is 
no restraint on their passions which lead to heinous crimes. Aceord- 
n, B'ly. a greater number of those atrocious actions which disturb society 
are committed by this sect than by the other people of the country. 
" lturtolcmcn, who was long attached to Verapoly, affords a strong, 
though reluctant testimony, of (lie refractory and licentious conduct 
of the Roman Catholic Christians in the vicinity of Cochin ; and the 
gang robberies which frequently occur in the neighbourhood of this 
town arc almost always found to have been committed by the Roman 
Catholic Christians." 

There is an ultimate point of dissoluteness and irrcligion beyond 
which society cannot advance. AY lion defects, cither in the form or in 
the administration of religion, occasion such disorders in the commu- 
nity as arc excessive and intolerable, the church must go to ruin, or 
an attempt must be made to reform them. The disorders in the 
Roman Catholic church, together with the corruption of the manners 
and conduct of the clergy, which have continued to increase for a 
long course of years, seem to have attained their utmost point of 
excess. It may be reasonably concluded, therefore, that the over- 
throw of that church is near at hand, and if not the whole of its con- 
gregation, ut Insist the greater and more respectable body, the Syrian 
Roman Catholic Christians, who were forced by the Jesuits to abjure 
their primitive faith and acknowledge the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff will reunite themselves to their Syrian brethren of Saint 
Thomas. A succession of causes and events may be traced, some 
with a nearer and more conspicuous, others with a more remote and 
less perceptible influence, which will contribute to this great end — to 
abolish idolatry and superstition, and to introduce the Christian 
religion agreeable to the Scriptures. 

Colonel Miiniii), the late British resident in Travaneor, on si 
report to government, says, — " The Roman Catholics are ready to 
avail themselves of the British protection for the security of their 
rights, but, according to the best judgment thsit I have been able to 
form, are very far from being really attached to the British interests 
and power. 

" Many of the Roman Catholics, and particularly of the Syrians 
attached to them, sensible of the state of ignorance to which they 
were condemned by the arts of their priests, have manifested a dispo- 
sition to join the proper Syrians ; and, I believe, that no great difli- 
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culty would be experienced in converting to the Protestant religion 
the greatest part of the Roman Catholics in Travancor and Cochin — 
an event extremely desirable on every ground of policy, humanity, 
and religion. 

" The British nation possesses, in the facility of diffusing knowledge, 
important means of extending the Protestant religion, and a moderate 
degree of encouragement by the government will essentially contribute 
lo l he furtherance of that end. In Travancor, the means are already 
prepared, and little difficulty will be found in directing their appli- 
cation to the most salutary and important purpose, nor are those 
endeavours likely to encounter opposition from the people. They 
who cherish sentiments of hostility against the British power, and 
hopes of its instability will, of course, decry any measures calculated 
to unite the interest of a body of the people with its permanency : that 
power is exposed to greater danger from secret conspiracy than from 
open resistance ; and this danger must increase with the extension of 
the British possessions, which augments the disproportion in numbers, 
already immense, between the rulers and the subjects ; but, in esta- 
blishing a body of native subjects connected with the mass of the 
people by a community of language, occupations, and pursuits, and 
united to the British government by the stronger ties of religion and 
mutual safety, ample means would be acquired of procuring infor- 
mation of the proceedings of the people and of all machinations 
against the British power. In the course of time still greater advan- 
tages would arise, and the support of a respectable body of Christian 
subjects would contribute to strengthen the British power in those 
junctures of commotion and difficulty which must be expected to 
occur in a country like India, that has been in a state of revolution for 
ages. 

The introduction of Christianity in some of the provinces may be 
attended with delays; but, in Travancor and Cochin, there is already 
a numerous body of Christian inhabitants who, with moderate assist- 
ance and encouragement from the British government, will firmly 
attach themselves to its interests, and may prove of material service 
in supporting its power. 

These kingdoms, from the most remote eras, have continued under 
the government of native princes remarkable for their devoted attach- 
ment to the Hindu faith, yet the Christian religion has prevailed to a 
great extent in all their districts, and, in some of them, particularly 
along the whole extent of their coasts, it has nearly supplanted the 
former creed of the people. 

This extraordinary progress of the Christian religion docs not 
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appear to have been obstructed by the jealousy of tlie Hindus. Its 
regular advancement under a series of Hindu sovereigns, is invincibly 
conclusive of toleration, and affords a striking elucidation of flic 
marked indifference of the followers of " Siva and Visiin6" towards 
those exertions, that are conducted with moderation and temper, for the 
quiet and peaceable propagation of religious opinions, and the diffu- 
sion of practices different from their own ; a fact which seems to 
authorise the conclusion, that the dissemination of foreign creeds, 
unless carried to extremes, and combined with attacks on their civil 
rights, is not calculated to rouse the jealousy, or even to encounter 
the serious opposition, of the Hindu people. Any impediments, there- 
fore, that may ever be opposed to the spreading of the truths of the 
Gospel, will arise from the political passions of princes, and not from 
religious principles. 

Travancor and Cochin have been peopled from time immemorial 
by different nations, who, though mixed together in the same district, 
and even in the same town, still preserve their distinct character, re- 
ligion, and customs, retain their peculiar language, and cling to the 
remembrance of their origin, their ceremonies, and the usages of the 
land where their ancestors were born, without in the least approxi- 
mating to the habits and manners, or even to the language, of the 
nation in which they have been for so many generations naturalised. 

Churches, mosipies, synagogues, and pagodas, are intermixed ; 
Christians, Mnlioincduiis, Jews, and Hindus, perforin their respective 
religious duties without molestation from one another. This admix- 
ture of so many and opposite religions and usages in the same com- 
munity, has consequently familiarised and conciliated the minds of the 
people to the appearance of Divine worship different from their own, and 
exhibits a scene of the most perfect toleration amongst the inhabitants 
throughout the whole country. The stranger who settles in the land, 
so long as he conforms to the accustomed rules of decorum, may 
follow his own national customs, preserve his native language, and in 
all things observe the practices of his ancestors, without molestation 
or inquiry into his manner of living, and in perfect freedom and 
security. 



